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THE CONCRETE AND THE ABSTRACT. 

It is a prevalent error to confound the Speculative with the 
Abstract, and to suppose that the Concrete is a realm which 
Philosophy does not reach. 

The abstract in its usual signification includes whatever is 
the product of analysis. Separation, isolation, has been at 
work, and what is cut off from the living reality is "abstract." 

Metaphysics is supposed to deal with abstractions — ideal 
essences or phases that have been sundered from concrete 
wholes by analytic reflection. 

Taking one step further in the same direction, one may say 
that the total or the whole is concrete, and that the partial or 
incomplete is abstract Any one who represents to himself a 
partial phase of something as a true conception of it, deals 
only with abstractions, and deserves to be called "visionary." 
So, on the contrary, one who deals with things as wholes or 
takes them exhaustively, has a concrete mind, and is, in a 
proper sense of the term, " speculative." 

For it must be noted that the speculative philosopher 
claims synthetic thought as his province. His object is to 
return from the abstract to the concrete. His instrument and 
method is the dialectic. All partial and incomplete some- 
whats exhibit in their defects their presuppositions. In order 
to be just what they seem to be, other existences are involved, 
and when we trace out these implications we find that things 
exist only through the agency of a system or organism. This 
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2 TTie Concrete and the Abstract. 

ascent from what is directly given, or immediate to the whole 
of which.it is a part or phase, is the dialectic movement, and 
is the occupation of Speculative Philosophy. It is twofold. 

I. — Abstraction!) of Sense. 

It has to deal with the abstractions of the senses. The 
senses cannot attain of themselves to concrete wholes. Mere 
properties and qualities, mere effects and results, the external 
realm of manifestation, — if we concede that these are sensu- 
ous, yet they are not united by the senses. The isolated 
multiplicity is not the concrete and true. Those who are im- 
mersed in sensuous consciousness, and who reflect least, are 
the people to regard as existing separately and independ- 
ently things which are known by reflecting people to be de- 
pendent on relations. They are prone to ignore the realm 
of law or " essential relation," and to give wide validity to 
chance in their world-scheme. Their conceptions of the world 
and of the real things in it are very crude, very partial, and 
incomplete ; and we may well call them abstract, for they 
leave out essential elements, and cling to one or more phases 
which they have accidentally seized. 

II. — Abstractions of Reflection.. 

The first activity of thought awakens in the mind of the 
individual as the perception of relations ; at first mere exter- 
nal, accidental relations, not affecting the nature of the objects 
he perceives ; afterwards, essential relations. 

Sensuous objects that before seemed to be independent 
and complete in themselves, now are found to be composite, 
and to relate on all hands to outlying spheres of being. The 
gravity of the stone is its assertion of dependence upon all 
the rest of the universe. Blot out of existence the smallest 
piece of matter on the farthest star, and the weight of this 
stone would be at once changed. 

Analytic reflection occupies itself with noting and record- 
ing these relations. It forms a world of abstractions for itself 
— abstract ideas. These abstract ideas are truer than the 
sensuous ideas which they supplant — truer in that they un- 
derlie those sensuous ideas as their logical conditions. The 
physicist who deals with such abstractions as matter, force, 
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and law, is a deeper and truer thinker than the one who only 
knows that this fossil was found in that layer of rocks, or that 
the explosion of the powder heated the gun, &c. "Law" states 
the essential relation, and hence is universal and abides, 
while the particular instance of the senses begins and ceases. 
That things exist in relation — otherwise stated — means: 
things are partial phases of a systematic organic totality. 
To seize things in this totality should be the highest object 
of thought, and it is this which Science attempts. 

The Speculative. 

The abstract ideas of reflection when examined and sifted, 
or when placed in the crucible of the dialectic, exhibit their 
lack of universality, and hence their dependence upon more 
concrete or synthetic ideas. To find an idea which is suffi- 
cient for itself is the problem of Speculative Philosophy. 
Spinoza has very happily stated this problem at the com- 
mencement of his Ethics. His " substance " as that which is 
" self -comprised and conceived by and through itself alone" 
is this adequate or concrete idea which speculative thought 
must reach as its goal. 

Philosophy versus Poetry. 

One who knows Plato, Aristotle, or Spinoza, in their deep- 
est thoughts, does not need to be told that Philosophy is not 
engaged "merely with the anatomy of thought." The formal 
logic, perhaps, might justly be accused of this ; not so specu- 
lative philosophy. 

Poetry or Art in general seeks to clothe the living idea of the 
whole in sensuous shapes of one sort or another: a divine func- 
tion — dealing with "the splendor of the Eternal Verities." As 
compared with the mere analytic thinker, the poet may claim 
great precedence. His task is a creative one, while the ab- 
stract or metaphysical thinker is manipulating dead results, 
the caput mortuum of ahalysis and reflection. But certainly 
in this respect the poet has no prestige over the speculative 
thinker. Both have the same task so far as creative activity 
is concerned. The philosopher elevates, to concreteness the 
abstractions of reflection, while the poet performs the same 
functions for the abstractions of sense. The common mind 
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sees the world as isolated prose realities, bereft, of spiritual 
truth and wholeness ; the poet comes and presents his kalei- 
doscope, wherein everything is seen in its threefold relation 
with the totality. Beauty is the result. Reflection sees the 
world as abstract relations, isolated spectral nonentities — all 
the juice of sensuous life squeezed out, and none of the trans- 
parency of spiritual life attained ; the philosopher's stone 
(which is the dialectic) transmutes these into gold; makes 
these dead abstractions living processes of arrival at the 
Truth. Thus the poet and the philosopher seek to replace 
the part by the whole, the imperfect by the perfect. And the 
extraordinary tribute which Goethe pays to Spinoza, Dante 
to Aristotle, and Emerson to Plato, is a recognition of this 
identity of function, though on diiferent planes. The ab- 
stractions of sense are transcended and elevated into eternal 
verities in the poet's vision ; the abstractions of reflection 
are transcended and complemented by speculative insight, 
and thus become archetypal, demiurgic, " creative with the 
whole." 

Speculative versus "Positive" Philosophy. 

If one examines the materialistic philosophies of the day 
he will find them fast gathering into one flock around the 
banner of " Positivism." This stage of thought is best char- 
acterized as a confusion of perception and inference — a ming- 
ling of immediateness and mediation. The French material- 
ism of the eighteenth century confounds the abstractions 
" matter and force " with sensuous reality. Our Comtians, 
the Positivists of to-day, mix up the vague idea of Law with 
immediate concrete things. They do not see that the logical 
outcome of their doctrine is an abstract idealism. (1) They 
set up Law as the absolute ; (2) but Law is a mere abstract 
form that abides under the change of phenomena ; (3) the 
phenomena begin and cease, and there is nothing of them 
but this beginning and ceasing — nothing that stops or stays 
even for a moment, except the form of this abstract law. (4) 
Hence Law icts negatively on all that exists in the world, 
reducing each and every thing to something else and destroy- 
ing its identity. (5) The real world accordingly cannot be 
the world of the senses, for that which destroys the world of 
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the senses is more real than it. Law is, therefore, more real 
than the world spread out before the senses. (6) But law is 
a generalization, an abstraction, hence an ideality (no one 
would contend that it is a physical thing) ; and hence the 
ground for calling the positivist an abstract idealist. 

Positivism as abstract idealism is repugnant to all sound 
thinking. Its naive, half-conscious asseverations of utter de- 
votion to "positive science" are amusing when compared with 
immediately subsequent utterances, in which it sets up some 
half a dozen abstract categories of reflection, and proceeds to 
measure out the world on these as indisputable concrete 
truths. The atomic theory — a remote inference of reflection- 
is handled as though identical in directness with the percep- 
tion of qualitative differences. Its supreme doctrine of Hu- 
manity swallows up the individual — his immortality and 
freedom — at one gulp. 

The depth of a system of thought has an infallible test in 
the manner it disposes of institutions. When one man, or 
set of men, get up on the house-tops and proclaim a new doc- 
trine for all mankind. Civilization answers back : " What do 
you make of my creations — the institutions of realized intel- 
ligence — the family, society, the state, and religion ?" If the 
answer comes again : ''Try my experiment of doing away with 
all these, or of substituting contrivances of individualism for 
them," no heed is given to the pseudo-prophetic voice. For 
the forms of civilization — the laws and usages which con- 
stitute the warp and woof of its institutions — are not the vain 
thought' of abstract theorists, but the grim necessity in which 
the human will has made possible the exercise of its free- 
dom. For necessity and freedom are harmonized in institu- 
tions alone, and without institutions man is a savage and 
nothing more. The form of freedom is to the child and uncul- 
tured adult a constraining necessity ; to the partly cultured 
man it becomes an ethical or moral law ; to the clearest in- 
sight and highest culture it becomes spontaneous, indepen- 
dent choice and volition, what Spinoza and the Mystics call 
Love. 



